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MILTON COLLEGE. 


In 1844, a school of an advanced grade was established by Hon. Jo- 
seph Goodrich, in Milton, and was for many years largely supported 
by his generosity. It was among the first four or five academies 
founded in this state, and it had its share of patronage and did efficient 
pioneer work in education. In 1855 and 1857, larger and more com- 
modious buildings were erected for its use; and in 1858, the present 
Superintendent of Public Instruction became its principal. Under 
the name of Milton Academy, the school became widely and favora- 
bly known, and obtained a large patronage from Rock and adjoining 
counties. The number of students considerably increasing immedi- 
ately after our civil war, and many desiring greater facilities for men- 
tal culture and a wider range of studies, a college charter was obtained 
for the school in 1867. At this time the main building was enlarged, 
and a short time thereafter a small endowment was pledged. 

Since its reorganization under its new charter, like most of the 
new colleges of the west, it has still maintained a preparatory depart- 
ment, and given instruction largely to those that did not contemplate 
a liberal education. In this way it has endeavored to meet the de- 
mands made upon it by its patrons for a high school, a normal school, 
as well as a college. It has three courses of study, a classical course 
of six years in length, two of which are preparatory and four collegi- 
ate, corresponding substantially with that of neighboring colleges; a 
scientific course in which students may elect French and German in- 
stead of Latin and Greek; and a normal course that embraces most of 
the studies excepting those in ancient and modern languages. A ma- 


‘ jority of the students remain but a few terms. They enter college to 
, obtain a more thorough knowledge of elementary branches; to qual- 
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ify themselves better for business, or to prepare for teaching in the 
public schools. Many however with these purposes are led by the ex- 
amples of classmates, and by a love for study, and by an ambition for 
college honors, to remain until they have reached a bachelor’s degree, 
A majority elect the scientific course, either from natural aptitude, or 
because it is less severe. But most of these pursue to a considerable 
extent the study of the Latin language. A minority study Greek. The 
institution, however, encourages a more general study of the classics, 
With better facilities and larger means, it hopes to promote a more 
liberal culture, and reach more nearly its ideal of what a college 
should be. 

A clearer idea of our work can perhaps be obtained by a brief state- 
ment of the classes organized during the winter term lately closed, 
We had in attendance one hundred and sixty-eight students. Not 
far from one-third of these pursued the study of the common branches, 
such as Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, and the History of 
the United States. Fully one-third studied the higher mathematics 
in classes in Algebra, Geometry, and Mechanics. Nearly the same num- 
ber were in Latin classes, either in the grammar, the reader, Cesar, 
Virgil or Tacitus. Above thirty were distributed through four classes 
in German. There were large classes in Physiology, Natural Philos- 
opy, and Physical Geography. These, with classes in Greek Gram- 
mar, Xenophon’s Anabasis, and Thucydides, in Logic and Moral Phi- 
losophy, and in Vocal and Instrumental Music, gave employment to 
seven professors and teachers, and required besides, some assistance 
from the more advanced students. The winter term generally has 
the largest attendance and the greatest number in the common 
branches. The average attendance during this year is very nearly 
one hundred and forty, of which more than one-third are classified as 
college students. 

The first college class graduated was that of 1870. It consisted of 
two. Thirty-three have graduated since. The class of 1878 has six. 
Besides these, about as many more have graduated from the normal 
course. Most of our graduates become teachers. They take respon- 
sible positions in high schools, normal schools and other seminaries 
of learning. The aim of the institution has been to foster an educa- 
tional spirit. While it has not been unmindful of the fact that it 
was to some extent under the patronage of a religious denomination, 
and has endeavored to form a zealous but liberal christian character, 
as fundamental to usefulness and a successful life, it has sought, both 
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by example and precept, to make of its students wide-awake and thor- 
ough teachers. Its success in this respect justifies, in the opinion of 
its friends, its establishment. 

The maintenance and success of the college has been dependent so 
far, in a great measure, upon the generosity and untiring activity of a 


‘few persons. Its buildings, though small, have met its most pres- 


sing needs. The students room and board largely in private families. 
Its small endowments compel its faculty to do double work at meagre 
salaries. It has an insufficient chemical and philosophical apparatus, 
but a larger geological cabinet, and a respectable beginning of a library. 
Like most colleges, it has made a small beginning with limited means. 
But it hopes by indefatigable industry, and a longer continuance of 
self-denial, by a wider patronage and a more general demand for lib- 
eral culture, and by greater endowments and increused facilities, to do 
greater things. ALBERT WHITFORD. 


A FOURTH RAMBLE IN THE WORLD OF WORDS. 


The English seems to be a far more heterogeneous language than it 
really is, because derivatives from the same stem are no longer recog- 
nized as kindred. The specialization of the meaning of words also 
gradually obscures the etymology. For instance, brick originally sig- 
nified a piece broken off—a small piece,—a derivative of the verb 
break; it has now become so specialized as to denote only small masses 
of burnt clay, or figuratively, masses of anything in a like form: so 
we speak of silver bricks. Words of Saxon origin have generally suf- 
fered most in this way, but the same process has affected those of 
Latin origin. 

As an example, take the verb Carry. It comes to us from the Low 
Latin carricare. From this word came the nouns Car, Chair, (Fr. 
Chaise, Eng. Shay,) and the diminutives Chariot, Cart, Carriole (Eng. 
Carryall.) A chacr was originally a thing to be carried in, and not to 
sit down in. The word is so used in Pepys’s Diary, as well as to de- 
note a chair of state. So in Pope’s couplet: 

“Think what an equipage thou hast in air 
And view with scorn two pages and a chair.” 
So also a chairman is either one who occupies the chair of state, or 
seat of honor, or one who carries a chair; as, 


“Troy chairmen bore the wooden steed.” 
“Tnstead of paying chairmen, run them through.” 
g ’ s 
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Car, Cart, and Chariot were used with little discrimination. Chaucer 
describing the oratory of Mars in the Knight's Tale says: “The statue 
of Mars upon a Carte stood.” 

Describing “ Ligurge the Grete Kyng of Trace,” he says: 


“ About his char ther wenten white alauntz.”’ 


In Mallory’s King Arthur, Sir Launcelot said: “ Tell me, carter, 
what shall I give thee for to suffer me to leape into the chariot” as 
“ there came by a chariot, the which came thither for to fetch wood.” 
So Shakespeare “Like captives bound to a triumphal ear.” Car is 
now almost wholly restricted to the denotation of a railway carriage; 
chariot to denote some highly ornamented conveyance; cart has been 
degraded to denote a vehicle with two wheels used for conveying heavy 
burdens; or, in its true sense as a diminutive, to denote a small vehicle, 
as a baby-cart: while chair now means something to sit in, for which 
the Saxon word was sfool; we still refer to the original difference in 
their construction by the prepositions used with them, as to sit ina 
chair, to sit on a stool. 

The same discrimination is seen in the French, in which tongue 
chaise denotes both a chaise and a chair, while chaire denotes a pulpit 
or chair of state. The English took the word chaise before it had 
any other meaning than a vehicle. As the chair had two bearers, so 
the chaise has two wheels. This word is used in English in both 
forms chaise and shay: as in Holmes’s “ wonderful one-hoss shay.” 

Carriage, denoting a vehicle, comes from the French caroche; denot- 
ing behavior, from the verb directly. Cargo, that which is carried, is 
from the same verb through the Spanish. The French form of the 
word is charge, which has a variety of meanings, all, however, derived 
from the original meaning to Jord. To charge a man with fault is to 
make him bear the burden of it “ Lay not this sin to their charge.” 
To charge an account is to carry it to the Ledger. The charge of a 
gun is what it will carry. A judge charges a jury — lays upon them 
his instructions. A charger is a platter. “Give me here John Bap- 
tist’s head on a charger.” A war horse is also a charger, as it carries 
the soldier. A rush of men —like the sweep of a troop of horse 1s a 
charge. A charger is also an implement to charge a gun. 

We have one form from this stem directly from the Italian — carri- 
cature—an overloaded or overdrawn picture, calculated to lay upon 
its victim a burden of reproach. For the honor of our race we are 
glad the practice is of foreign origin. 
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A similar series of words may be taken from the Saxon portion of 
our Janguage. 

From the A. 8. wegan (agitari, vacillare) we have three distinct 
words, all, however, modifications of the original meaning — to weigh, 
to wave, to wage. The original meaning of the word as shown above 
is motion to and fro—a vibrating. It is allied to the Latin vagor. 
To weigh is to hang a body so that the scales move up and down. So 
the Latin pondus, weight, is from pendere, to hang. 7 waver is to 
move to and fro: used metaphorically of mental states. A wave is a 
body of water in motion up and down. As the scales bear the weight, 
a secondary meaning is to carry; hence wage to carry on, as to wage 
war. The same stem appears in the colloquial forms to wag, diminu- 
tive wig-gle, denoting motions to and fro. 

The noun-series presents similar variations: weight, wave, way, wagon, 
wain, wedge. Weight and wave refer to the original idea of vibrating 
motion; the other forms refer to the secondary idea of carrying —as 
wagon, that on which something is carried; wedge, that which lifts 
or puts in motion; way, that along which something moves, as the 
ways down which a ship is launched. 

With an intensive prefix we have sway, swedge, and probably 
swivel, a joint which allows a chaia to turn freely both ways. 

Another series may be of interest: 

The Saxon verb agan, to own, pres. indicative 1st person ie ah I 
own, has passed to the meaning J owe. This is a preteritive verb, and 
has formed a weak preterite, aite—in English ought. We have, then, 
three forms own, owe, and ought, from the single Saxon verb. The 
verb signifies what is personal to one —1. What he has in possession 
or owns; 2. What he has of obligation to another, or owes, as the 
money we owe to another; 3. What one has of obligation in a moral 
sense, denoted by the word ought. From the idea of possession, 
comes the noun aught, or whit—that which may be owned, any 
thing. The negative form of the noun is naught or nought: the ad- 
jective derived from this noun, naughty has acquired a peculiar moral 
sense —the manners of a man who has nothing, in a moral sense — 
who does not do what he ought. Speaking of the peaceful state of 
England under William the Conqueror, the Chronicle says: “An man 
the himself aht waere, miht faren ofer his rice mid his bosom full 
goldes ungedered ’; a man who was any thing (who was not naughty 
i.e. who behaved himself) might fare over his kingdom. with his bosom 
full of gold unharmed. 
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This discussion must show the profit to be gained from an etymo- 
logical study of our mother tongue. STEPHEN H. Carpenrer. 





SHALL THE STATE SUPPORT HIGH SCHOOLS? 


It seems that the question is being raised in different parts of the 
country, whether it is proper for the state to maintain High Schools, 
If one should look into the subject with care, he would find that the 
opponents are more numerous than he suspects, and that, if they 
could organize, they might make their opposition quite seriously felt. 
Those who raise the question and range themselves with the opposi- 
tion, are actuated by various motives, but all employ substantially the 
same arguments. Passing over these arguments, I wish to lay down 
the broad proposition that the state has the same right to maintain 
High Schools that it has to maintain Primary Schools; that it has to 
maintain a Military or a Naval School. The opponents of High 
Schools generally admit, I think, the right of the state to maintain 
Primary Schools, and thereby they admit the whole question at issue. 
If the state has a right to tax me to support a Primary School, she 
then has the indubitable right to tax me to support a High School, on 
the same principle, whatever that principle may be. If the state may 
assume the right to educate at all, she may assume the right to pre- 
scribe how far the education shall be carried. 

She may lay down the limit in the organic law, and she may assume 
the entire management of the schools, or she may grant chartered 
privileges to certain localities, prescribing the minimum or the maxi- 
mum amount of education. It is not a question about high or low 
taxes, nor a question of economy; but the plain question is, has the 
state a riyht to interfere at all in matters of education? To deny 
that right is to deny her right to establish and maintain reformatory 
institutions. To deny her right to educate the children at all is to 
deny her right to exercise any control over the morals of the young. 
To deny her right to educate at all would be a denial of her right to 
maintain military and naval schools, to educate the blind as well as 
the deaf and dumb, and to organize and support an educational de- 
partment in the schools of reform. We are forced to admit, then, 
that the state has a right to assume the education of the young; and, 
if to assume it at all, to prescribe the extent to which it may be car- 
ried. If there is a fallacy in my argument, I should be glad to have 
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it pointed out. If there és no fallacy, then it is perfectly competent 
for the state to organize and maintain schools of any grade whatever. 
I go so far as to say that High Schools are as necessary as Primary 
Schools. There are various departments of labor, some requiring 
more intellectual training than others, and it is as much incumbent 
on the state, and she has as much right, to train boys and girls for 
these higher departments as for the lower. I know that it is a de- 
bated, if not a debatable, question how far the state may exercise and 
put in force a protective spirit. It is her duty to conserve and pro- 
tect civilization, while at the same time she protects individual rights; 
but it may be a question how far individual rights should interfere 
with the rights of the state. This is a point I will not argue. 
Children, however, are not educated simply to fit them for this or 
that sphere of labor, but that the community may be civilized, re- 
fined, exalted in morals, and that humanity may be advanced. The 
difficulty in arguing this question is the tendency to take simply a 
utilitarian view of education, without any regard to its moral, refin- 
ing, civilizing. and humanizing effect. High Schools may be con- 
ducted in such a manner that this civilizing and moral effect shall be 
very great, far greater than that of any lower grade of school. We 
often hear the expression “a liberal education.” That is just the 
kind of education that High Schools aim to give; an education that 
shall set the mind free from superstitious notions and vulgar preju- 
dices, enlarge its power of comprehension, give it scope and discipline, 
cultivate the affections, improve the morals, refine the feelings, im- 
press and illustrate man’s relation to man, prepare the recipient of 
this education to be a good, useful and honorable member of society, 
as well as a skillful workman in whatever department of labor he may 
be called to act his part in life. B. M. Reynoups. 





A STOCK OF GOOD INTENTIONS. 


At the last Institute an attendant remarked, in a discussion on the- 
ory of teaching, that a teacher, before entering on a new term of 
school, should accumulate a stock of good intentions regarding it. 
Questioned as to what she meant by this statement, she explained that 
by “ good intentions” she meant that the teacher should resolve to 
make the term of school then commencing a better and more profitable 
one than any she had yet taught, and, if possible, a better one than had 
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been taught in the district. The management should be of a better 
kind, calculated to remove disorder, idleness and vice. Discipline was 
to be administered with a view to benefiting and reforming offenders, 
and not in a hasty, vindictive spirit. Good will toward pupils was to 
be manifested to induce them to regard the teacher asa friend and 
guide, rather than as a arbitrary assigner of tasks and dispenser of 
punishments. Methods of teaching different topics were to be found 
and considered, with a view to making the work practical, efficient, 
_and up with the times. The teacher was to prepare each lesson so as 
to attend to its recitations intelligently and attentively, without being 
tied to a text-book. The school-furniture, grounds, and books were 
to be objects of care and inspection, and a regard for them and their 
care as public property was to be inculeated, in hope that pupils 
would no more deface them than they would similar property at home. 
School behavior, or manners, was as much a subject for good inten- 
tions as any thing else she could think of. Pupils should be trained 
to regard the rights of others, to be courteous in speech, and respect- 
ful in deportment. This should not be merely among the pupils 
alone, but to extend to all callers and passers. The little cliques and 
“our sets” were to be discouraged, that all might meet on an equal 
social footing. Neatness of person, dress,and room were to be kept in 
view, and making the school-room cheerful and attractive should have 
suitable effort; while pure air and proper warmth, as avenues to 
health, to study, and to knowledge, were second to few on the list for 
good intentions. School attitudes, as relating to health and appear- 
ance, were worthy of consideration. The morals of pupils should be 
the permanent subject for good intentions: all the more so as it usu- 
ally occupies a secondary station with some teachers, who think their 
task completed when they have heard the routine of memorized, but 
not understood, lessons they have carelessly assigned. The thought- 
less mischievousness of childhood in some, and the precociousness of 
vice in others, need watching and restraining ere they obtain the 
mastery and bias for all time, over those who, if once tided over a few 
dangerous years, would prove useful and honorable citizens. 
Teachers, how many of you have accumulated, or even thought of a 
stock of good intentions for the terms you are commencing? Would 
your school be any the worse should you have such a stock? Have 
you ever thought of the permeating influence for good it would have 
through all your efforts, through the bright, cheerful days when every 
thing seems to go aright without apparent effort, and through those 
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gloomy wintry days when all seems blue, both indoors and without? 
Which do you suppose are our successful teachers, those who go 
animated by resolves such as this teacher enumerated, or those who 
go to their schools uncaring whether this term leaves their pupils 
better or worse for their presence there? With one class or the other 
you must place yourself, and it is safe to say that as your choice is, so 
will be the measure of your success. Wishing to do well will end in 
doing well; and a lazy, criminal indifference to good intentions will 
ineradicably stamp failure upon the terms you misname in saying you 


taught. 
Sauk Co. J. T. Lunn. 





BEAUTIES OF VARYING STANDARDS OF MEASURE. 


[The following information has been obligingly furnished us by Mr. 
J. T. Dopear, of Monroe, who takes a deep interest in the universal 
introduction of the Metric System: } 


TABLE OF LENGTHS OF THE “ FOOT ” IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, IN ENG- 
LISH INCHES. 


England, - - - - - 12.00 Baden, Zurich and Berne, - - 11.81 
United States, - - - 12.00 Tuscany, - - 11.94 
Riga, - - 10.79 Gibraltar and Tonian ‘Is sles, - - 12.00 
Spain, Mexico and Canaries, - 11,128 Norway and Denmark, - - 12.353, 
Amsterdam, - - - 11.144 Prussia, - - - 12.357 
Saxony, - - - - 11.148 Austria and Bohemia, - . 12.445 
Brunswick, - - - 11.23 Moscow, - - - - 13.18 
Antwerp and Hamburg - - 11.275 Portugal, - - - - 13.33 
Dautzic, - . : - 11.300 Turin, : - - - - 13.488 
Bremen, - - - P 11.38 Russia, - - - - 13.75 
Bavaria, - - - . - 11.48 Poland, - - - - - 14.032 
Hanover, - - - - 11.49 | Milan, - - - - 15.62 


The foregoing table shows the impossibility of obtaining reliable 
and accurate information where a word has such variety of meanings. 


TABLE OF LENGTHS OF “ MILE,” IN ENGLISH YARDS, 


England and U nited States, : - 1,460 | Prussia, + - - - - 8,238 
Bremen, : - 6,865 | Austria, . - - - 8,297 
Saxony, - - - - - %,4382 Switzerland, - - - - 8,548 


Other measures of length and volume are almost equally confused, 
while the units of weight in different European countries have been 
so numerous and uncertain as to occasion the most serious embarrass- 
ment to business. Even in this country the word “quart” has four 
different significations. The word “pound” has two, “ ounce” two, 
“ton” two, while the word “ bushel” has a great number. 

The only method whereby one may describe quantities either of 
length, weight, or volume, with the certainty of being understood in 
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all civilized countries, and without the danger of being misunderstood, 
is to use the language of the Metric System, in which each word has a 
single and definite meaning. 


SELECTED. 
MEMORIZING. 

A certain grammar student who had correctly repeated the portion 
assigned, when asked, “ George, what do you understand by what you 
have repeated? Show its meaning or application,” replied, “I do not 
know what it means, and can do nothing with it.” Several trials of 
others ensued with like result. All could recite verbatim, but very 
few were willing to claim that they thought they really knew what 
was meant by the words used. Since then, when visiting schools, I 
have sometimes asked pupils who were glibly repeating something, 
* What does that mean?” or who have brought up an example in 
which the same idea was embodied in different form, and in too many 
instances the replies denoted very little or no comprehension of what 
was meant. A pupil defined, “ An Interjection expresses emotion.” 
When asked what she understood by the word emotion, she said she 
did not know, and the teacher conld throw no light on the matter. 
Another who had just been notating and numerating into trillions 
and quadrillions, when asked how much a thousand is, said she did 
not know; questioned further, she did not think she could count a 
thousand, or, if she could, it would take her a very long time. I 
asked her whether she could count a hundred. She said she could; 
“And then another hundred?” ‘Yes; “ And another?” “ Yes.” 
“ Would it take you long to count ahundred?” “No.” “And could 
you not soon count another and another hundred up to ten hundred?” 
“Yes.” “ What other name do you know for ten hundred?” “I do 
not know.” When told to look in the book at a certain place, she 
seemed much pleased to.know that she could count a thousand, for the 
arithmetic said ten hundred, which she could readily count, made a 
thousand. 

At teachers’ examinations we have given, “ Define arithmetic and 
explain or illustrate your definition.” Most answers would state: 
“ Arithmetic is the science of numbers and the art of computation;” 
but not one in five made an attempt to explain science, numbers, art 
and computation, without a knowledge of which the repetition of the 
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words of the definition is the merest clap-trap. In grammar we hear 
of inflection, inflected words, etc., and on requiring the inflected words 
in a certain sentence to be indicated, but very few indicated the whole 
of the proper words, and some stated that “inflection is a rising or 
falling slide of the voice,” and they had been striving to find where 
such were needed in my sentence as an answer to grammatical 
inflection. The assertion may be hazarded that half our pupils leave 
school thinking that the word inflection always pertains to slides of 
the voice in reading and speaking. Many would say that infinite as 
applied to verbs had nothing to do with infinite as applied to number, 
space, ete. 

Too much is it the practice to accept repetition of words as denot- 
ing the possession of a knowledge of the subject, and the ability to 
handle it effectively. We wish to call the attention of teachers, espe- 
cially the younger ones, to the need of some other test additional to 
mere memorizing and repeating to determine whether the pupil has 
studied his lessuns to the right purpose. It is not necessary that he 
learn all the whys, wherefores, and history of what is brought to his 
attention, but that he thoroughly understand enough to know what 
he is talking about, and such methods of securing and testing such 
comprehension should be studied by the teacher as will best suit the 
character of his pupils and topics. Unless memory and comprehen- 
sion go together, the former will fade or remain to little purpose as 
an educational agency. We are not objecting to memorizing rightly 
directed, but only to misdirected memorizing, which comprises a 
large portion of what is done. It is often easier for the conductor to 
listen to what has been committed, and to look at a book to see whether 
repeated correctly, than to test, exemplify, and lead further; and unless 
these latter be done, the teaching is of the poorest character and the 
wages half earned. Much repetition and many reviews must follow to 
fix the impressions made; many teachers failing just here by crowding 
many good, and at the time comprehended ideas, which simply crowd 
each other out in succession, because they were not used enough to 
effect a lodgment. 

Principles should be studied more than words, and should be so well 
known that they will be detected, though clothed in a strange garb. 
Teaching should be such that future pupils will not say as one young 
teacher did: “I do not like to work in Robinson’s Arithmetic, because 
lalways used Ray’s, and their problems are not alike;” or think as a 
few do, that grammar can not be grammar unless sanctioned by Kerl 
or Greene.—J. T. Lunn, in Baraboo Republic. 
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HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


| We find the following hints in a circular issued by the industrious 
and methodical Superintendent of Richland county, Mr. D. D. Par. 
sons: | 


CLAssIFICATION.— Make as few classes as possible, and thereby do 
more thorough work. If the books are not uniform, do not waste 
time by teaching from each book, but take up a subject and teach it, 
Give each pupil all he can do, but never more than he can do well. 
No pupil is capable of reciting eight or nine recitations a day; five 
should be the utmost limit, and four is much better. Pupils that are 
capable of reading readily should study at least three branches. 

Reapixng.— Give short lessons and require thorough ones; have the 
pupils read intelligently, without hesitation, drawling, or mumbling; 
drill them on the pronunciation of commonly mispronounced words; 
have the pupils spell by sound and mark the letters; consult the dic- 
tionary every recitation; have an objective point to be reached in each 
recitation; this you cannot have unless you make a thorough prepa- 
ration for the recitation. Primer and first reader should be read four 
times each day; second and third twice each day; and the fourth once. 

Writinc.— Teach this exercise thoroughly, practically, and syste- 
matically. Commence to form letters properly when the pupils begin 
to learn them. Learn the construction and analysis to a certain ex- 
tent. Devote at least fifteen minutes each day to this exercise, never 
omit it. Collect the writing books, pens, and ink, at each recitation. 

SpeLtinc.— Written spelling exercises should be required in each 
grade. Do not waste time in spelling words the pupils know nothing 
about, or in drilling on those that nobody misspells. Drill the larger 
pupils on the analysis of the words. Consult the dictionary. Spell- 
ing lessons should be selected from any and all of the books used in 
the school. Never leave acommon word of difficult spelling until all 
can spell it readily. 


ArITHMETIC.— Give the pupils many original problems, and have 
them make many for others to solve. Omit all that is not practical. 
In the primary, teach them to be accurate and rapid. When teaching 
acertain subject in practical arithmetic, teach the same in intellectual. 
Drill them on the business papers, such as notes, bills, accounts, drafts, 
contracts, etc. 
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GramMAR.— Commence with the sentence of two words; tell what 
they are. Add properties; tell what they are. Pupils bring many 
original examples. Pencil and crayon should be used constantly. 
The written work should be criticized and corrected. False syntax 
receive constant attention. First class: special work; classes of sen- 
tences, use and abuse of verbs, adverbs, conjunctions, and preposi- 
tions. Second class: special work; classes of sentences, use and abuse 
of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives. Teach this branch by some com- 
mon sense method. If you do not have a Swinton’s Language Lessons 
or Primer, it would be well for you to have one for your own use. 


Recitation.— Do not tell pupils what you know, but by judicious 
questioning ascertain what they know. Keep the attention of every 
pupil. Keep all at work,some with slate, some at the board, and some 
orally. 

InpustRIoUsSNESS.— Make school a place of business; almost any- 
thing is better than idleness. To keep them employed all of the time 
is your duty to yourself, the parents, the children, and the state. Keep 
in view the fact that idle boys and girls make the lazy and worthless 
men and women. To keep up a thorough interest in your school, 
thereby removing laziness and idleness, is your duty. To keep up a 
thorough interest in your school requires constant work on your part. 
Make a daily preparation for each and every exercise; from two to 
four hours would not be too much time for you to use daily in prepa- 
ration and study, outside of school hours. Nothing will compensate 
you for a neglect of this. The only true method of school govern- 
ment is to keep all employed every moment in something useful. Idle 
hands are the mischievous ones. You can keep them employed if you 
work for it. If you do not have them employed, your school will be 
a failure, and your teaching or “school keeping” will be a disgrace to 
you. Have a point to make in each recitation,and make it. Never 
permit a pupil to leave the class without fixing some fact on his mind. 
Draw out from the pupil what he knows about the lesson in prefer- 
ence to telling him what you know. Never ask pupils to recite defi- 
nitions or rules until there is a pressing necessity, and then have them 
recited in words they can understand. Point out the principal points 
in assigning lessons, and have them study them thoroughly. Success 
is yours if you will it, which is to your credit, but failure is to your 
disgrace. 
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MULTIPLICITY OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A great mischief, —TI use the word mischief, because it implies a 
certain degree of wickedness,—a great mischief is suffered in the di- 
versity and multiplicity of our school books. Not more than twenty 
or th'rty different kinds of books, exclusive of a school library, are 
needed in common schools ; and yet, though I should not dare state 
the fact if [had not personally suught out the information from the 
most authentic sources, there are now, in actual use in the schools of 
this state, more than three hundred different kinds of books; and, in 
the markets of this and the neighboring states, seeking for our adop- 
tion, | know not how many hundred smore. The standards in spelling, 
pronunciation, and writing, in rules of grammar and processes of arith- 
metic, are as various as the books. Correct language in one place is 
provincialism in another. While we agree in regarding the confusion 
of Babel as a judgment, we unite in confounding it more, as though 
it were a blessing. But is not uniformity on these subjects desirable? 
Are there not some of these books to which all good judges, on com- 
parison, would award the preference? Could they not be afforded 
much cheaper for the great market which uniformity would open, 
thus furnishing better books at lower prices? And why not teach 
children aright the first time? It is much harder to unlearn than to 
learn. Why go through three processes instead of one, by first learn- 
ing, then unlearning, and then learning again? 

This mischief grew out of the immense profits formerly realized 
from the manufacture of school books. There seems never to have 
been any difficulty in procuring reams of recommendations, because 
patrons have acted under no responsibility. An edition once pub- 
lished must be solid ; for the date has become almost as important in 
school books as in almanacs. All manner of devices are daily used to 
displace the old books, and to toist in new ones. The compiler has a 
cousin in the town of A, who will decry the old and recommend the 
new; or a literary gentlemen in the city of B. has just published 
some book on a different subject, and is willing to exchange recom- 
mendations, even; or ne author has a mechanical friend in a neigh- 
boring town, who has just patented some new tool, and who will 
recommend the author’s book, if the author will recommend his tool ! 
Publishers often employ agents to hawk their books about the coun- 
try ; andI have known several instances where such a peddler,—or 
picaroon,— has taken all the old books of a whole class in school in 
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exchange for his new ones, book for book,— looking, of course, to his 
chance of making sales after the book had been established in the 
school, for reimbursement and profits ; so that at last, the children 
have to pay for what they supposed was given them. On this sub- 
ject, too, cannot the mature views of competent and disinterested 
men, residing, respectively, in all parts of the state, be the means of 
effecting a much needed reform? — Horace Mann, in 1837. 


Qe 





Scorpinc TEacuers. — A few teachers — we are glad the number 
js small —have formed the habit of scolding the pupils for every little 
thing that goes wrong. They seem to think that the only way to 
maintain their authority, and to increase the energy of the pupils, is to 
find fault continually. If the school is noisy, the teacher scolds; if 
a boy drops his slate, the teacher scolds ; if a little girl fails in her les- 
son, the teacher scolds. Such expressions as “I never saw such a 
noisy school,” “* Why do you make such a noise?” ‘“* Why don’t you 
hurry up?” and the like are continually heard. The teacher may not, 
and probably does not know that this is scolding ; but to the pupils 
the fact is painfully evident. This is wrong, all wrong. A scolding 
teacher rarely governs a school well, and many a pupil has been so 
discouraged by such a teacher that he has relaxed in his honest efforts 
to do well, and has become careless and dull.— Supt. Mahoney, Keno- 
sha Co. 


Goop ScHoois.— A good school is not a grand building, or a set of 
nice furniture, or a series of text-books selected by the committee, or 
a programme of studies made up by the superintendent ; and all these 
things put together, though each were the best of its kind, would not 
make a good school. For a good school is a man or a woman. 

As a profession, teaching school should be as much honored as 
preaching. The schoolmaster should rank with the minister. The 
profession should never be chosen from mercenary motives merely, or 
by any persons except those who enjoy teaching, and who deliberate- 
ly propose to be satisfied with a modest but honorable living. It of- 
fers no money prizes, and young persons of vigor and talent should 
be induced to enter it by its stability and peacefulness, and by the so- 
cial consideration which should attach to it. 

A poor school is a dear one at any price. Whatever else the city 
or town may deny itself, let it not deny itself good schools, or impair 
the efficiency of those it has. No retrenchment that injures the school 
is true economy.— Pres. Eliot. 
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CRITICISM ON OuR Common Scuoors.— Our common schools give 
the keys of knowledge to the masses of the people, and have long 
been regarded as the foundation of our free institutions. The people 
watch them with a jealous eye. They contribute liberally to their 
support and expect “ value received.” All agree that in the main they 
are doing good work, but like every other human institution of this 
nineteenth century, there is room for improvement. Probably nine. 
tenths of the children of the state are prepared for their duties as cit- 
izens in our common schools. The average school life of each child 
does not exceed forty months. His schooling is necessarily limited, 
and it is therefore wise to husband his energies, to give him the best 
possible preparation for his duties as a citizen in the time limited, 
This is the common school,— the ideal towards which our educators are 
working. But it is well to notice some of the stumbling-blocks which 
stand in the way: 

1st. Owing to the frequent change of teachers and lack of a com- 
plete system of records, much valuable time is lost at the beginning 
of each term. 

2d. Studies are often pursued in obedience to the whims of the 
teacher or caprices of the child, without any direct reference to their 
bearing upon the welfare of the school or jis duties as a citizen. 

3d. That the greatest amount of work may be done in the shortest 
time, there must be uniformity of action and unity in plan. The 
child's time is precious. His energies should not be wasted in fruit- 
less channels of thought.— The Northwestern. 


Scnoo. GOVERNMENT. — Teach the pupils to do right. Do not 
wait until they have done wrong and then try to reclaim them, but 
adopt a few wholesome rules and regulations for their government. 
Try to have the pupils adopt their own rules. Would report to the 
board the rules adopted, and endeavor to obtain their support in main- 
taining them. Consult the board frequently to obtain their wishes in 
the management, discipline, etc., of the school. Recollect you are the 
immediate servant of the board, and not the master. Repress inso- 
lence, and correct each and every wrong whenever committed. You 
are responsible for the care of the property; examine it frequently. 
Have the pupils take good care of their books. Govern the large pu- 
pils thoroughly. Rely on moral suasion as such as possible, but do 
not hesitate to use a due amount of force, should that fail.— D. D. 
Parsons. 
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HOW TO USE THE DICTIONARY. 


That scholars should be encouraged to use the dictionary to ascer- 
tain the meaning and pronunciation of words will be readily admitted 
by all. Even the most ignorant teacher who keeps the school in 
Sleepy Hollow, knows that it is a waste of time to commit words 
without at the same time learning their meaning. But while this will 
be readily granted, we are of the opinion that few teachers have ever 
shown their pupils how to use this most valuable of all school books. 
We have already spoken of the necessity of teaching the sounds of 
the letters, and the diacritical marks used in the dictionaries to repre- 
sent these sounds. It will be found a profitable exercise to practice 
scholars in reading words from the dictionary, until you are satisfied 
they can pronounce correctly any word which has its accent and sound 
properly marked. 

But very many children do not know how to find the words they 
are looking for, and need instruction and drill on this point. Explain 
to them, first, the use of the words placed in large type, as guides, at 
the top of each page; then, that the alphabetical arrangement extends 
to every letter in the word as well as to the initials. For instance, 
broad will be found, of course, in the B’s; it will also come after ball, 
blue and bone — because in the alphabet a,/ and o precede r. When 
you get to the B’rs, it will follow braid and brine because o follows a 
and 7; but it will be the first word in Bro, because a, its fourth letter, 
is the first letter of the alphabet. This seems an exceedingly simple 
matter, but many children old enough to use the dictionary are ignor- 
ant of it. After this has been mastered, there are other difficulties. 
Some child will tell you, with an injured look, that calculating isn’t in 
his dictionary. It becomes necessary, then, to explain that an inflection 
does not form a new word. That in the small dictionaries verbs are 
given in the Ist, sing., pres. ind.; nouns in the nominative singular; 
adjectives in the positive degree. Children who have not studied gram- 
mar can easily be made to understand this without using grammatical 
terms, by giving them a few examples, as: “ You will not find calcu- 
lating or calculated, burned or burning, only calculate and burn. You 
will not find horses or generals, only horse and general. The diction- 
ary gives large and pretty, but not larger or largest, prettier or pret- 
tiest. Children begin to generalize before they can talk. Nothing is 
easier for them than to deduce a rule from a few examples; although, 
of course, they do not put it in words; that requires far maturer 
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powers. Next you must show that in the case of irregular grammat- 
ical forms, as: am, was; goose, geese; bad, worse, all the forms are 
given. Scholars who know something of grammar should be taught 
to observe the small italic letters between a word and its definition, 
which indicate the part of speech, ete. 

So much for the use of the body of the dictionary; but the teacher 
should also unlock the door of the treasury of information in the in- 
troduction and tables. Pupils should be accustomed to use the rules 
of orthography; the translations of familiar words and phrases from 
the Latin, French, etc. Instead of telling them these things, teach 
them how to look them out for themselves. 

By all means let them find out what delightful reading and what a 
fund of knowledge can be obtained from the * Dictionary of Noted 
Names of Fiction,” in the unabridged. Glance over to-morrow’s read- 
ing lesson, and if there are any allusions in it which will be explained 
in this “ Dictionary of Noted Names,” point them out and require 
the scholars to come to the class prepared to tell all about them. For 
instance, in the line ‘In which with fiends Rinaldo strove,” tell them 
to see what they can find in the dictionary about Rinaldo. If your 
school room is so fortunate as to be furnished with a classical diction- 
ary, require them to look up the classical allusions also. Expect them 
to ascertain the pronunciation of biographical names in their appro- 
paiate table. In short, first explain fully how the dictionary is used, 
and then train your pupils in the habit of its free and constant use, 
by all possible means.— Jowa Normal Monthly. 





VACATION. 


What may teachers do during the summer vacation? This query 
is becoming important now as the vacation season approaches, and we 
wish to offer a proposition or two which]we consider worth attention. 
1. The teacher's business is rapidly falling into the hands of profes- 
sionals, and it behooves one who aspires to the honors of re-employ- 
ment to keep himself up with the times. 2. The work of the past 
year may be greatly improved during the next. In fact, some of the 
readers of the Teacher have not satisfied themselves$with the achieve- 
ments of the year just closing, and they are conscious of a great need 
of improvement. We think vacation a blessing to such teachers. In- 
stead of its standing as an objection, it?stands as one of the induce- 
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ments to follow teaching that the employment lasts for a limited por- 
tion of the year. 

While the season of employment lasts, a faithful teacher has as 
much as he can do in the prosecution of his programme; he cannot 
do more work than is necessary in the management of a good school. 
But when vacation comes, what may it be to the teacher? 1. It may 
afford time so sadly needed for reading. 2. During the vacation the 
teacher may write. It is his only opportunity for visiting and travel. 
4, As the state is so well provided with review schools and normal insti- 
tutes, it his season for re-examining his text-books. In some of these 
avenues any teacher may find his proper sphere of action for the sum- 
mer, and his course to professional excellence. 

“Read what?” Read many things. Read up, in professional books 
and magazines, the knotty points and difficulties of the past session ; 
read works on science, to keep up with the discoveries and arts of the 
age; read history, ancient and modern, to understand the political phi- 
losophy of our day and country ; read politics, to understand the mar- 
vels of history ; read morals, to know better the duties of man to man, 
and thus be able to counsel the youth (in every school so prone to 
err). Make notes of all these readings, and see how much better the 
mind will be balanced for the next year’s work. 

“But I can’t write!” Yes, you can. The teacher needs to write. 
It is his best means of culture in the use of language. Write letters; 
write articles for the press ; write business forms ; write a diary ; 
write choice selections ; write two or three lectures to read in the 
neighborhood next winter. You are the best prepared one in the 
neighborhood to give popular instruction. The people need it. The 
lecture will thus be valuable in itself as a product of the effort. But 
the effort is worth more than the lecture. To spend three or four 
months in reading and writing will make the teaching of the ensuing 
year far more substantial. As to traveling. it is hard to over-estimate 
its merits. A young man of frugal habits may lay up money enough 
during his term of employment to carry him to many places of 
interest. Niagara, Put-in-Bay, Mammoth Cave, the great cities on the 
lakes and rivers about us—why not go and see them ? Practically, 
there is nothing more easy or beneficial to geography classes than life 
descriptions of the points in their lessons. Traveling serves to re- 
move our self-conceit, and to give us just appreciation of what we read. 

Every teacher who is conscious of faulty scholarship should attend 
asummer normal, if at all possible. There is more than scholarship 
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available in such schools. They afford excellent social advantages, 
Personal acquaintance is a matter of much significance with the 
teacher. It makes teachers incline to brotherhood and fraternal sen- 
timent. It opens the way to correspondence, and sometimes provides 
acceptable situations. It always leads to a salutary interchange of 
ideas, and makes one a better judge of mankind. But the freshening 
of one’s scholarship is the great desideratum. To be be at the head 
of a school, and unscholarly, is a most unhappy portion. Teachers 
ought to be scholars of the highest possible type. 

All this is written for the professional teacher. The day will come, 
and come soon, that will know no other kind. ‘Teachers in the near 
future who secure positions will be those who are worthy of employ- 
ment. A non-professional teacher is not more worthy of employment 
than is a bungler in carpentry. Vacation affords our best facilities 
for personal improvement.— Ind. Common School Teacher. 


— 
— 


GOOD ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 





Indviduality. What you are in yourselves is your capital in start- 
ing. It would be unwise to throw this capital aside, however small 
it may be. Be yourselves, emended, improved, enlarged as time pas- 
ses, but still and ever yourselves. To act the part of another success- 
fully requires marked talent and long training, and then the actor 
personates a character as conceived by himself. The garb of Hamlet 
does not conceal the personality of Booth, nor do the rags of Rip Van 
Winkle hide Jefferson. Barrett and McWade are none the less mas- 
ters because of different impersonations of the same characters. There 
is no substance in an echo, and nothing but amusement in its frag- 
mentary repetitions. 

Growth. Stagnant individuality becomes extremely offensive. One 
may become hardened and dried in original form, and thus be noth- 
ing better than an individual brick. The teacher who is not conscious 
of power this year, of which he was ignorant last year, can do his best 
work in penning a resignation. The limit of acquaintance with the 
details of the business part of the work may be reached, bat the limit 
of personal power over the inner life of the child is not reached until 
the possibility of improvement on the part of the teacher no longer 
exists, and your experience will lead you to substitute for the last 
qualified phrase the signficant word “ Never.” Study, narrowed to 
the topics of instruction, is not productive of the best growth. Some- » 
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thing outside of the school work will engage the efforts of all who 
merit success. Not accretion, but assimilation increases power. Hu- 
man growth, and, above all, mental growth is from within. What- 
ever calls the mental powers into exercise strengthens them, and, at 
the same time, facilitates their concentration upon the work immedi- 
ately in hand. Seek eminence in one department of study, and you 
will the more surely succeed in the great end of all teaching — arous- 
ing to activity the mind of the pupil. 

Devotion. The meanest employment is ennobled by the spirit of 
the workman. The drudgery of any labor is relieved by the purpose 
of the laborer to strive for the attainment of the highest ideal possi- 
ble to his work. The privations of winter, the toils of s} ring, and 
the heats of summer are forgotton in the enjoyment of the garnered 
harvests. Vagrant affection secures no friends and experiences no de- 
light. Centered affection gives vigor to effort, satisfaction to desire, 
and rest to weariness. If circumstances are not suited to your choice, 
suit your choice to circunistances, until the latter can be changed or 
the former gratified. At all events, make the best of all, and do your 
best in all. Lose the slave in the devotee. 

Ambition. “Covet earnestly the best gifts.” If there are places 
more desirable than your own, gain them by passing, not by pulling 
back competitors. First deserve the place you seek, and then openly 
and honorably seek it when vacant. No ambition is more laudable 
than that which concerns itself with improving one’s conditions by 
self-improvement. No contentment is more worthy than that which 
inspires the doing well of present duty, because of its bearing upon a 
better future. Labor onward with an eye upward. Remember that 
there are higher and lower places within the limits of your daily work. 
“Excelsior” is a motto as pertinent in one room as in a building of 
many rooms. The opportunities for gratifying a noble ambition are 
far more frequent than are the resignations of those whose positions 
are most attractive. There is no disgrace in failure if it be not too 
oft repeated, nor chronic in its character. There is disgrace in yield- 
ing to failure as well as in a stubborn determination to perpetuate it. 
Succeed or surrender. 

Character. Reputation is but a shadow which follows the man 
who moves toward the sun. Pursue reputation as an end and you 
may be sure of walking into the darkness. Character may be better 
or worse than reputation. The shadow represents only the outward 
form of the substance. It is of the inner life I would speak, and I 
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would commend to you the possession of cool reason, calm j udgment, 
unswerving fidelity to truth, resolute purpose to do and to maintain 
the right, warm sympathy, generous forbearance, willing self-denial, 
clear conscience, and, may I not add, intelligent trust in God —all of 
which are elements in the composition of a character which far trans- 
cends the best reputation. 

It is a true character which gives vigor to loyalty, breadth to fra- 
ternity, strength to individuality, stability to growth, steadiness to 
devotion, a curb to ambition, and value to reputation. — From a Fare. 
well Address to the Teachers of Chicago, by J. I. Pick arn. 


. 


— 


THE CONGO AND STANLEY. 


The Congo river, rather its lower portion, received its name from 
the country of Congo just south of it, and near the Atlantic coast; 
Stanley, therefore, holds that “Congo land has no right to give its 
name to the river any more than any other of the hundred different 
districts by which it flows,” and he found that each district gave the 
river, or that part of it which flows past or through it, a distinct 
name, according to the language of the tribe, but in every case mean- 
ing water or river. 

The Congo river, applying the name to the whole of the main 
stream, rises in Lake Bangweolo, or Bemba (latitude 12° 8.) which 
has several affluents from the east, the largest of which is the Cham- 
beze. This lake and its affluents were discovered by Livingstone; so, 
too, was the Congo for a considerable distance north of its source. It 
was just south of Lake Bangweolo, that Livingstone died, May 1, 
1873. Issuing from this lake, the Luapula (by which this portion of 
the Congo is known) enters Lake Moero. Herejthe main stream re- 
ceives the name of Lualaba and flows in a northwesterly direction as 
far as two degrees north of the Equator, where it turns, and ina 
generally southwesterly direction, flows into the Atlantic; this latter 
part of its course contains numerous cataracts and rapids, and along 
its banks, in the region of the Equator, cannibals are the terror of the 
explorer. It was owing to the reported ferocity of these savages that 





Lieutenant Cameron abandoned the line of the main stream west of 
Lake Tanganyika, and struck for the coast overland in a southwesterly 
direction, to Benguela. 

To Stanley, who had become almost indifferent to the many dan- 
gers from floods, fevers, famine, wild beasts and wilder men, was re- 
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served the task of demonstrating that the Lualaba was a tributary or 
continuation of the Congo, and not of the Nile as some had supposed. 

In the face of Arab assurances that such an undertaking as Stanley 
proposed (the descent of this stream) would be disastrous — that his 
followers would desert him, that he would be dashed over cataracts, 
or that he would be murdered and eaten by cannibals — he set out on 
this perilous expedition, and, notwithstanding many wonderful escapes 
in fierce contests with powerful tribes, he reached the coast. 

The region of cataracts, west of 17° east longitude, was passed on 
land, where no difficulty with the natives was encountered; here the 
chiefs and tribes were quite gentle and friendly. The whole course 
of the Congo, Stanley puts down as two thousand nine hundred miles; 
and while the Nile is much longer — four thousand miles, “ the Congo 
could furnish water to three Niles.’ The banks of the Congo are 
thickly inhabited; the towns are, in some places, two miles long, and 
are superior to those in Hast Central Africa. The natives in these 
places are engaged in trade and fairs. From the valley of the Congo 
may be obtained ivory, cotton, India-rubber, ground nuts, palm oil, 
and other useful products. 

Stanley entered Central Africa from Zanzibar on the east coast, 
whence he took a northwesterly course to Victoria Niyanza (Niyanza 
means lake or water) which he explored. After crossing to Albert 
Niyanza, he carefully explored Lake Tanganyika; this was previous 
to his voyage down the Congo. 

Mr. Stanley, full of veneration for that intrepid explorer and sainted 
man, David Livingstone, eloquently and justly urges that the whole 
of the great stream be hereafter known by the name of the Livrine- 
STONE RIVER. 

The source of the Nile, as discovered by Stanley, is about midway 
between Zanzibar and Victoria Niyanza.—JAmes Monreira, in 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 





_— 

Epucatep Herpiessness.— ‘“* We thank you,” said the Iroquois 
Chief (in the year 1774) to the government of Virginia, which offered 
to educate some of their young men, “ we have already had experience 
of your education, and some whom you have educated in all your 
sciences come back to us bad runners, ignorant of wooderaft, unable 
to trap a deer, snare a fish, to build a wigwam; we cannot accept 
your offer, though we appreciate your good will, but we will take a 
few of your sons and make men of them.” 
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KEEPING SCHOOL AND TEACHING SCHOOL. 


The number of those who “ keep school” is very much larger than 
that of those who “ teach school.” It is quite sad to think that so 
many of the schools of our land are placed under the care of keepers 
rather than teachers. The difference between the two is very great, 

A man may be competent to keep a large stable full of horses, and 
yet not be able properly to train or manage a single one. So a per- 
son may keep a room full of children, day after day, and month after 
month, and yet not be able to impart any important knowledge, or 
exercise any wholesome discipline. 

In every community there are to be found numbers of persons who 
are candidates for the teacher’s vocation, but how small the number 
of those who have any proper realization of the work to be done, or 
any true fitness for its accomplishment. And how often does it hap- 
pen that true merit and fitness are disregarded, or made secondary to 
pretence or cheapness. 

If an intelligent farmer has occasion to employ some one to “ break” 
or “ train” a favorite colt, does he look for some pretender who is 
willing to undertake the task at a low rate of compensation ? 

Does he not rather make skill and ability primary considerations? 

Most assuredly he does, for he well knows that the true worth and 
value of the coming horse depends greatly upon the training and dis- 
cipline which are given to the colt. 

But it is too often that quite a different course is pursued in the 
employment of those who are to educate and discipline the young. 

In how many cases is cheapness in compensation made paramount 
to true qualification. 

And as a consequence, how many schools are kept that are not in 
any true sense, taught and disciplined. — Am. Jour. Ed. 


—— 


Aims or Normat Scuoors.— The aims of these schools are well 
expressed in the following extract of the Prussian war: “The direc- 
tors of teachers’ seminaries shall rather seek to conduct the pupil- 
teachers by their own experience to simple and clear principles, than 
to give them theories for their guidance; and with this end in view 
primary schools shall be joined to all teachers’ seminaries, where the 
pupil-teachers may be practiced in the art of teaching.” 





A teacher who is attempting to teach without inspiring the pupil 
with a desire to learn, is hammering on cold iron.— Horace Mann. 
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VENTILATION. 


If a man builds a house to live in himself, lie is at liberty to con- 
struct it as he pleases; but he has no right to oblige anybody else to 
submit to serious discomfort and misery because of his whims or ig- 
norance. So, in this matter of school-houses, it seems to me to be 
nothing less than wicked to huddle scores of human beings together; 
where they can’t help themselves, into rooms where the fresh-air can 
not be obtained without harm to some of the number. 

There is a great secret connected with this matter of enforced im- 
pure air; it has a more pernicious effect upon the brains of the pu- 
pils, than it has upon their comfort even; and when you miss pure 
air from the lungs, you will miss, in a greater degree, sense from the 
brain, for brains can not do their duty if the blood which feeds them 
is poisoned with impurity! 

The school-room, then, so pretty as it is every other way, is want- 
ing sadly in this one great essential; it is not built with an eye open 
to the best good of those who have to stay in it for the chief part of 
every day, year in and year out! The teacher doesn’t want to open 
the windows on to the little fellows, neither does she want them to 
try to thrive (?) on carbonic-acid gas! Will you please tell me which 
of these two evils is the least ? 

The school-houses which are being erected now are arranged with 
a view toward this great necessity; but that doesn’t help the thou- 
sands who attend school in other buildings where this point has not 
been attended to, so my question is still patent. 

If I could call attention to this fact, and feel that the persons hav- 
ing the thing in charge would look critically into some of the older 
buildings, with a view to remedying this serious defect, rather than 
cast quite so much of complaint on the poor teacher, I should know 
that many a weak little suffering piece of humanity would revel in 
his hours of labor, for he would be drawing from the one great heal- 
ing element, while sick and well would alike be blessed. — NV. £. 


Jour. Ed. 





> 


Stanp By THE Hicu Scuoon. —The persons who are endeavoring 
to destroy our public High Schools will find that they have under- 
taken a work far beyond their power. Our Public School system is 
a growth, and the High School is a part of that growth. Indeed the 
graded school school system in Ohio as an unendowed academy was a 
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natural result of the establishment of free schools. As soon as the 
free schools caused the withdrawal from the unendowed academies of 
the pupils in the lower studies the academies lost an important part 
of their pecuniary support. The decay of the academy system nee. 
essarily caused the establishment, in the larger villages and cities, of 
free High Schools. To restore the unendowed academy system it will 
be necessary not only to abolish free High Schools but also free Gram- 
mar Schools. It is folly to think that these results can be brought 
about in view of the deep hold free-school education has upon the 
mass of the people. Those persons who think they can secure the 
votes of the poor in favor of abolishing free High Schools on the 
ground that they benefit only the rich, are greatly mistaken. The 
poor know that these schools are sustained by taxation on property 
and not on a want of property, and hence can be no burden upon 
them, and furthermore that many boys and girls reach the High 
School from families that do not pay a dollar of tax, or from families 
whose school tax is considerably below what the tuition of their 
children would be in private schools or academies. If the free High 
Schools should be abolished hundreds and thousands of boys and girls 
now enjoying High School privileges would not be in school at all.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 





Hints oN Drawine.— The foundation I need not inform yow for 
industrial education to be general instruction is Drawing, pupils to 
begin as soon as they are able to learn to write. The cost of the in- 
struction may be reduced to the minimum by giving it from the 
blackboard to classes simultaneously; each pupil making his or her 
own scale on stiff paper, and drawing to that scale from a sketch 
made by the teacher on the blackboard from one of a set of copies 
furnished her for the purpose. Plain designs for textile fabrics, 
screws, pinions and the simpler elements of machines, are good sub- 
jects, when represented divided into squares, the size of-the squares 
being given; and if the pupils be required to indicate the points of a 
curve by dots, and then to join these carefully, the exercises become 
both free-hand and mechanical. A few copies in addition to the set 
will be needed to hand to pupils who hurriedly finish their exercise, in 
order to keep them busy until the remainder of the class shall com- 
plete it. Outline drawing from models beginning with the symmet- 
rical solids, set up in full view of the class, naturally succeeds that of 
the skeletons, and to this again succeeds line shading with pencil and 
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pen. To carry industrial education thus far involves little expense 
for materials, but much care in the selection of teachers, who must add 
a knowledge of drawing to their own acquirements. From one to two 
hours of the pupil’s time per week would be ample for the proposed 
instruction, if given in all your grades of schools, and with those 
schools I think that free industrial education should terminate. If 
earried further it should be open only to those who have proved them- 
selves possessed of decided talent, and it should at least, in part, be 
provided for out of a fund other than that of the common schools. 
A fund raised by subscription and insured by a small fee from each 
pupil might well constitute the basis for a special industrial school. 
In this school the number of hours devoted to hand work would be 
made to approximate more or less closely to those devoted to study. 
The studies would be Mathematics, Experimental Science, and 
Natural History, and the hand work Designing, Engraving, Wood 
Carving, Modeling in Clay and Plaster; and finally would be added 
the multiplied operations of a complete Machine Shop. The products 
to be sold and the sums received from them applied to the mainte- 
nance of the school.— Pennsylvania School Journal. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Q. A salary of $8 was voted for the clerk. The person elected served 
three months and resigned, but got all the salary. Is not his successor 
entitled to a share? 

A. Of course he is, and the $6 unlawfully in the hands of the ex- 
clerk can be recovered by suit. 

Q. Am I right in refusing to give an order for payment of school 
ground rent in advance, which thus far has been paid at the close of 
the year? There is no specified time in the lease for payment. 

A. If the lease is by the year, the rent is not due till the end of the 
year. 

(). Is it the duty of the teacher to go and get the key, register, dic- 
tionary, ete., if he does not find them at the school house at the time 
appointed for the opening of the school ? 

A. The board should have all things in readiness, but if they neglect 
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it, it would not compromise the dignity of the teacher to go or send 
for the things mentioned. He should not delay to make his advent 
in the district till exactly 9 A. M. 

(). Is not a new district at once entitled to its share of the money 
in the hands of the treasurer of the old district from which it has 
been set: off? 

A. No; it receives only its share of the value of all the property of 
the old district, including money on hand, and this is first to be raised 
by tax and then paid over. 

Q. Can a district, at annual meeting, vote a tax to be levied and 
collected, not during the then ensuing year, but in the year following? 

A. Such a vote would have no legal force; it amounts merely to an 
expression of opinion. To be lawful, it should be voted again at the 
next annual meeting. 

Q. If judgment is obtained against a treasurer for money lost, can 
the district cancel or remit the judgment; the money having been 
burnt ? 

A. The district has no power, as a district, to do this. Private in- 
dividuals can make up a purse, if willing to share the loss. 

DISTRICT MEETINGS AND PARLIAMENTARY RULES. 


(. Having voted four months summer school at the annual meet- 
ing, can the term be changed to three months, at a special meeting? 

A. Yes, a district is at liberty to change its mind and its action at 
will, except that rights acquired by third parties, consequent upon 
such action, must be regarded. 

(). Can a vote to have three months, as above, be taken until the 
previous vote to have four months is first rescinded ? 

A. To rescind formally would be proper enough, but a vote to “ have 
three months summer school instead of four,” would answer the same 
purpose — would in effect rescind the former vote. 

(). Can a person move to rescind a previous vote, unless he voted 
before, and voted in the affirmative ? 

A. Any voter present may move to rescind or modify a previous 
vote. A school district is not under any specific code of parliamentary 
rules. If a motion (legal in itself) is put and carried, it is legal, no 
matter what may have been the fact as to the mover's previous votes. 
It is well enough for a school district to adopt a few simple rules of 
procedure, in the transaction of business, and observe them, but the 
non-observance of rules adopted by congress or state legislatures does 
not render its action illegal or void. 
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THE TEACHER. 

Q. If nearly all the pupils are absent, and the teacher cannot find 
school work to occupy all her time during school hours, is it legal and 
proper for her to spend any of this time in reading for her own in- 
formation ? 

A. Her time is supposed to be all due to the school, in school hours. 
If in her leisure moments she reads that which will directly improve 
her usefulness to the school, she may be regarded as keeping to the 
spirit of her engagement. But this should be done prudently and 
sparingly. 

Q. Is the principal of a graded school authorized to govern, and if 
necessary, punish pupils not in his own department? 

A. It must be held that he has. The school is one school, though 
graded. The principal is the head, is employed in that capacity, and 
from the nature of the case must have the chief government. Of 
course this does not mean that he should needlessly interfere with the 
work or government of the subordinate teachers, but he is to support 
and strengthen them as needed. 

Q. Is it lawful for any teacher in any public school to occupy all his 
time in teaching grammar? 

A. Not unless he is employed to teach grammar exclusively, for 
instance in several departments of a graded school or in several schools 
in one city. Under an ordinary contract to teach a mixed school, he 
is to teach all the branches as the pupils require, and as the board reg- 


ulates the matter. F 
WHOLESALE REEXAMINATION, 


Q. Ifa new superintendent gives general notice to the teachers of 
the county that he expects them to come forward and be re-examined, 
are they obliged to do so, and are their unexpired certificates rendered 
invalid if they do not? 

A. Such a notice must be supposed to be merely an expression of 
a desire to know how the teachers stand; based, perhaps, on lack of 
records, or knowledge of remissness or lack of strictness on the part 
of his predecessor. Teachers of the right stamp wil] endeavor to meet 
such a wish, but the call is not binding. Failure to comply with it 
does not affect the validity or shorten the life of an unexpired certifi- 
cate. A superintendent has power, however, to require any particu- 
lar teacher to be re-examined, if he sees cause (sec. 105). 

CONTRACT WITH MINOR. 

Q. Is a contract with a minor to teach a school binding upon both 

parties? 
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A. It is binding upon the district, but not upon the teacher, as a mi- 
nor, who may decline to fulfill the contract, or having taught fora time, 
may decline to teach longer. “ The laxity of the law towards minors 
is intended for their exclusive benefit in protecting them from the 
frauds and deceptions which, owing to their weakness and inexperience, 
others of riper years might be enabled to practice upon them ” (13 
Wis., 185). 

Q). If a minor thus teaching comes of age during the term of school 
and continues teaching, is he bound by the contract? 

A. He is, because by thus continuing to teach he recognizes the 
contract (4 Chand., 39). 

DECISIONS. 

Q. How can the school board allow the use of the school-house for 
other than school purposes, under the decision of the supreme court, 
21 Wis., 667, School District No. 8 vs. Arnold and another. 

A. The decision of the court was in accordance with the then exist- 
ing law (in 1867). Courts do not make the laws, but interpret them. 
That which was then unlawful, under the statutes, is now lawful, the 
act of 1875 giving boards express power to allow the use of the school 
house for certain purposes. 

Q. Is a decision rendered by the state superintendent absolutely 
final, or does an appeal lie to the courts? 

A. His decision is final as to any matter of which he has jurisdic- 
tion. “ If jurisdiction is wanting, the decision or judgment of a court 
is void, whether it relate to jurisdictional facts, or to the merits of the 
matter in controversy ” (13 Wis., 569). This principle would doubt- 
less apply to decisions by the state superintendent where he has no 
jurisdiction. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Q. Ifasingle district establishes a free high school, must there be 
a separate board for the same? 

A. No; section 4 provides that the district board “ shall constitute 
the high school board,” in such a ease. 

Q. Is it necessary to have’a separate annual meeting to transact 
business in regard to the high school, in such a district ? 

A. No; the business should be done at the regular annual meeting, 
which in such a district would probably be on the 2d Monday in July 
(see the law following sec. 17, School Code). 

Q. How about the tax for the high school — how much must it be, 
and must it be a separate tax ? 
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A. The expenditure for the high school must be “ exclusive of the 
amounts required by law to be expended for common school purposes.” 
This means an expenditure sufficient to maintain a common school 
(graded or ungraded as the case may be) in which the common branches 
are taught, not less than five months. In addition to this, not less 
than thirteen weeks of high school must be maintained to entitle the 
district to draw from the high school fund. This will, perhaps, re- 
quire some addition to the ordinary tax of a district for school pur- 
poses, and it had better be estimated and raised as a separate tax. 

Q. Can a district enforce payment of tuition in a free high school 
by resident pupils over twenty years of age? 

A. Such pupils cannot claim free tuition, and have no legal right 
to attend unless regularly admitted, as provided in sec. 19, sub-section 
eleventh. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEAR JOURNAL,—I have noticed for some time that the editor-in-chief of the 
“Educational Weekly” is handling boards of education with ungloved hands, 
and insisting that schools and institutions of learning should be under the ex- 
clusive management of educational men. Some things which he says about 
boards are all right in themselves, though some might say that they are uttered 
in a spirit too captious and fault-finding. Boards of education should be com- 
posed of men of liberal views and wise economy. They should be men of intel- 
ligence, of good business habits, and not governed by petty prejudices. Some 
people who may not stop to look into the full significance of the language of 
this distinguished editor, may be led to the adoption of false conclusions and 
erroneous views, and therefore I would respectfully ask him if he really means 
that the prudential committees of the rural districts, the boards in cities, the 
regents of normal schools, universities and colleges, should be composed of 
teachers? If I understand the editor’s language, that is just what he means by 
educational men. Would such boards conduct educational affairs with better 
judgment zn al) respects than they are now managed? Could they manage finan- 
cial and mere business matters as well? Would they come into sympathy with 
the people, and understand the popular pulse as well as boards constituted as they 
now are? Would they be as charitable towards teachers, pupils and parents? 
Would not such boards be as dogmatic and overbearing as boards now are? Are 
not boards as now constituted a conservative force, preventing the schools from 
running into those wild excesses to which they might be liable if under the ex- 
clusive management ot teachers? I do not disagree with this editor in the main, 
but if I understand his language, I do not agree with all that it implies. Will 
he please to answer ? “ TEACHER.” 


[Tux following extraordinary statement was handed us by a prominent citizen, 
who has visited that far off region, as one made by a generally well rwformed 
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gentleman in Australia. It illustrates the way in which facts get distorted jn 
transmission to other countries :] 

“Tn nine-tenths of the states of the American Union, religious teaching of any 
kind, or the use of the school buildings for religious purposes, is absolutely pro- 
hibited by law. In the states where the reading of the Bible was permitted, the 
result has been an entire withdrawal of Roman Catholic children, and the estab. 
lishment of separate schools for these. In New York city they are sufficiently 
powerful to obtain a subsidy from the common council in support of these 
schools, and the same thing is dreaded in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. It 
is but right to say, however, that at present there is no religious instruction of 
any kind allowed to be given in the New York state schools (the population of 
New York state is over five millions).” 

QUESTIONS. 

Eprrors JouRNAL,— How far does the jurisdiction of the United States extend 
into the ocean ? 

By reference to an article on International Law, by Theodore D. Woolsey, in 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia (Vol. II, p. 1246, at top), it will be seen that the jurisdic. 
tion of any country bordering on the ocean extends one marine league (8 geo. 
graphical miles) from the shore. 

Will some reader of the JouRNAL please give a rule by which problems of the 
following class may be solved? A man buys a farm for $15,000, agreeing to pay 
principal and interest in five equal annual instalments; what is the sum of each 
instalment, the rate of interest being 7 per cent. ? 

Monroe. H. C. Bowen. 

J. B. Prapt,—Can you inform me whether Wisconsin has any statute or court 
ruling fixing “a day” as ;}5 or si, of a year in computing interest? Also 
whether there is any statute or court ruling with reference to allowing interest 
on unpaid annual interest. A.S. 

We understand that the rule in this state is that a day is ;4, of a year, and that 
interest cannot be collected on unpaid interest, unless it be so agreed in the con- 


tract. 





ANSWERS. 
What shape would the earth have to be to have no temperate zones ? 
It should have the shape of a cylinder with its axis perpendicular to base. 
New Holstein. H. SEVERIN. 


What two numbers are there whose sum is 55, and whose product is 550? (Solu- 


Coated 


tions desired in both arithmetic and algebra.) 
Let 2 = one number, then 55—-2 will equal the other; 
—2' +502=550; mS 
. Svan: oats eines a gs ti square —22—D5h 5d\? 
changing the signs =z’—55r=—500; completing the square =x?—55zx+4 (2? 
© rt 44 =r. 0 2H9Or 99, oo € 
5) 3025 «2200 820, 


D0\2 ‘ — 
—5d —) which equals 2*—5dx +( : =+ 
eal (=) l \2 4 4 2 








(33.722 26.27 : ; 
y=(= a or — isdn =(41.9514 or 13.1386. One number. 
55—2=18.1386 or 41.8614. 
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Generalizing this solution, we would get for an arithmetical solution the 
following rule: Square one-half their sum, from this subtract their product, 
and extract the square root of the remainder; the larger will equal one-half 
thts sum plus the square root of the difference between their product and the 
square root of half their sum; and the smaller, the difference between the two 








answer's: 
’ of ~_ 50 => 3025. 5 50—°~. 4 825 _ 28.72284  28.72284 se 
% 8) §5= 2° 5) = 4 e 4 oe 4 4 = 3 aay poi 7" +>5= 
55 28.722 26.2772 
G0.1890_ 4) 9614, SEP _ OS? 19.1908. 
Watertown. H. J. HEILMAN. 


Let the sums be called a and y respectively : 
v+y=dd. 





xy =550. 
(a+y)? =a? +2ey +y?=3025. 
less 4avy = 2200. 
a? — 2v'y+y°= 825. 
root extr. 7—y = 28.72. 
subtr. fr. x+y =55. 
leaves = _.2y = 26.28. 
y =13.14. 
x = 41.86. 
For want of space, I give only the above solution. 
New Holstein. H. SEVERIN. 


A third solution, similar to the last, has been received at a late hour, from W. 
SAVEN, Stebbinsville. 





PENMANSHIP. 

The following came too late to appear in our first form, so we give it here: 

Eprrors JouRNAL, — The article on Penmanship, in your last number, by F. A. 
N., is one of the most practical that I ever read on that subject, and one that will do 
teachers a vast amount of good, if they will follow the common sense instruction 
therein contained. His idea of blackboard copies is one that every practical 
teacher will,indorse; and his statement that “any teacher with a proper amount 
of grit and gumption can, in a few weeks, write upon the blackboard with a good 
degree of accuracy,” is also true. I wish to second this assertion, and algo to 
suggest a way that will greatly aid teachers in writing well on the blackboard. 

Take a chalked string and draw six lines two inches apart on the blackboard, 
forming a staff, and on these lines, using the fourth from the top as the base line, 
write the copy, shading only those letters that should be shaded by the pen, and 
observing the proper proportions of the letters as indicated by the six lines. 
With the aid of any hand book or key to penmanship, any teacher can fill out 
this staff with well formed letters with one-half hour's practice each day for one 
month. 

I would not advise a frequent change of copies even in the higher grades; once 
a week is often enough to change sentence copies. One-half of the time at least 
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should be spent by the pupil in writing the copy on some practice book or loose 
pap’: and only after faults have been corrected should he be permitted to write 
in tue copy book. In the schools of this city, the pupils do not write on their 
copy books until the third day after the copy has been written on the black 
board, practice books being used in the mean time. In the lowest or primary 
grades, the thirteen short letters should be taught first, and should be written on 
the blackboard between two horizontal lines. The pupils should have similar 
lines scored on their slates two-eighths of an inch apart. As the pupils advance 
to the semi-extended letters, ¢ and d, one more line should be made on the slates 
and on the blackboard, and so on until the long letter f is reached, which is five 
spaces in length, and requires the full staffof six lines. Slate pencils should be 
kept sharp for the writing and drawing lessons, The best way to sharpen these 
pencils is on a common wood file (¢. e.), a file used in wood work. Soap stone 
pencils may be quickly sharpened with a lead pencil sharpener. Short pencils 
or short pen holders should not be used in a writing exercise. 

When the copy is being written on the board, every pupil should notice every 
stroke of the crayon as it produces the perfect letter. This making the copy be. 
fore their eyes is a sort of inspiration to the pupils; and as F. A, North very 
forcibly expresses it, “They are interested in seeing the letters grow under the 
hand of the teacher.” The slates and writing books should be frequently marked 
according to some fixed method, which should be explained beforehand to the 
pupils, and once a month, at least, the writing should be marked on some exam. 
ination paper, and the per cent. added with the per cent. in the other branches, 
at the close of the month. 

I am informed that some of our normal schools now require their students to 
write accurately on the blackboard before receiving their diplomas. This is a 
step in the right direction; and if county superintendents of schools would also 
require teach’ rs to pass an examination in blackboard writing, they would do 
more to improve the writing in the schools under their charge than in any other 
way. J. D. Bonn, 

St. Paul. Professor Penmanship City Schools. 


WHAT ELECTION DAY IS A HOLIDAY? 


The question has heretofore been asked and answered, in the official depart- 
ment, whether the spring election is a holiday. An inquiry comes again, since 
the official department was closed for May, with a request for answer, which is 
given here. The language of the law of 1872 is: “The day of holding the gen- 
eral election in each year sliall be a legal holiday.” Now “the general election 
in each year” is the fall election; and although the spring election may some- 
times be a general election, in a certain sense, it is not what the law refers to. 
If it had been the intention of the law to make any and every election which 
is general in its character, as for instance the election this spring of two new 
judges of the supreme court, it would have used language to that effect; as when 
the law says, “any day * * * appointed as a day of public thanksgiving” isa 
holiday. 
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A CORRESPONDENT sends some criticisms on two articles in the April number, 
the first being on Mr. North’s discussion of “Who (Is or Was) To Blame.” 

Messrs. Epirors,—A!though reluctant to advance my views, as much of what 
I should think proper to propose would be at variance with what is accepted as 
incontestably correct by many on this side of the globe, I still venture to suggest 
that most of the so called idiomatic expressions, both in English and in other 
languages, are to be traced to ellipses. For instance, the one in question, ‘* The 
man is to blame,’’ is equivalent to “The man is one (or the one) whom we have 
aright (or whom it is our duty) to blame.” 

I give other examples: “Of course he will speak of it,’ means, “It is to be 
assumed as a matter of course that he will speak of it’? Again, “ He cannot 
walk very far to be sure,” is to be completed by inserting, “this is something of 
which we are enabled ” to be sure. 

The article on the Responsibility of Districts and District Boards (p. 158, and 
following, in the same number), is not only right, but the writer migh thave added 
that district boards are even often found to oppose better methods of teaching 
(upholding, for instance, the alphabetic method), and to enforce an inferior kind 
of teaching. And to this, the writer is sorry to say, some teachers seem to be 
pliable enough to submit. Not a few of these officers, and it is not going too 
far to say, even their wives and children, seem to consider teachers in the light 
of laborers bound down to do their bidding without regard to consequences. 

Black Earth, Dane Co., Wis. F. C. BessLER. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE SPRING INSTITUTES. 


The work of these institutes, twenty-one in number, is just now closing. Four 
of these have been held each two weeks; the balance each one week. All have 
been opened promptly on the time appointed, and have remained in session each 
the five or ten days. Two were given up on the requests of the county superin- 
tendents, after the list of the institutes was published. The time selected for 
these was not convenient for the meeting of the teachers in their counties, Fond 
du Lac and Juneau. An institute was ordered quite late at Ellsworth, Pierce 
county; and Prof. Thayer was transferred to this place from Hillsborough, Ver- 
non county; and Prof. Salisbury was assigned to the latter. Only one applica- 
tion from the county superintendent was refused, and this for the reason that the 
week selected was iilled by the conductors at other localities, not so well favored 
by institute instruction last year. 

The attendance on the whole has been quite large. The stormy weather, the 
last two weeks in April, prevented some of the teachers from reaching the insti- 
tutes. At this time, also, a portion of the spring schools had opened, and a few 
teachers were not allowed by the district boards, or had not the inclination, to 
attend these meetings in their own counties. As was expected, a very large pro- 
portion of the members of all the institutes were ladies, preparing to teach the 
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summer schools. Many of these had never attended similar exercises, and were 
not weli qualified to receive the fullest benefit from the instruction. 

The communities in which the institutes were held, have exhibited the usual} 
interest in them. The best rooms in their school buildings have been tendered, 
good accommodations for board supplied, and frequent visits made by them 
upon the daily sessions. As a rule, they have largely attended the lectures, 
presented by different persons in evenings at the churches or public halls. It is 
very gratifying to find the mass of the people in such full sympathy with the 
work of the public school teacher. Questions in our educational policy have 
been discussed in their presence, and the propositions to introduce changes in 
this policy have received their unqualified approval. 

It is the plan of the institute committee of the normal school board to furnish, 
through their conductors, an outline of work which covers three or four years of 
instruction. Teachers attending an institute in the spring or fall, will not have 
the same subjects presented to them next year. By this method, the essential 
points in all the common school branches and in the theory of teaching, will be 
carefully examined. This spring, instruction has been given in the second year 
of the work. A syllabus was issued in February by the institute committee, and 
distributed early by the county superintendents who held instituets this spring, 
The conductors have adhered closely to the subjects outlined in this syllabus. 
In some cases, the teachers had carefully studied these subjects before entering 
the institutes. 

For nineteen years, the present system of institute work has been in operation 
in this state. Many improvements have been introduced in that time. The most 
important is the plan of giving instruction. Formerly, the lecturing method, 
the pouring-in process, was employed in the presentation of all topics. Model 
classes were formed out of the members of the institute, and certain ones of their 
number took the charge of these classes to illustrate their favorite methods of 
teaching. Questions were presented for discussion, and essays were read upon 
these questions, or disputants were appointed to harangue upon them. At the 
present time, the institute is conducted mainly upon the recitation style, the draw- 
ing-out process. The members are required to study their lessons, and their 
attainments are thoroughly tested in the regular exercises. Often the work is 
outlined on the blackboard, as presented by themselves. Rarely is the model 
class formed. Educational topics are generally selected beforehand, and dis. 
cussed by the conductor or some other one who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the topics. 

It is quite probable that the outline of work followed this spring, will be used 
with some modifications in the summer and fall institutes. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


We have met, this spring, one-fourth of the county superintendents in the state. 
We have seen them mainly in connection with their labors in the institutes. 
But we have conversed quite freely with them on their methods of visiting schools, 
of advising the school boards and the parents of the pupils, and of examining 
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and qnalifying teachers. We are highly pleased with their views of the school 
work, and with their interest and their energy in the performance of their duties, 
Most of them devote all their time the year round to the schools and the teachers. 
As a class, they are richly entitled to all the pecuniary and moral support which 
they receive from their constituents. In no point should they be sustained more 
heartily, than in their efforts to prevent incompetent teachers from securing the 
charge of public schools. 





ATTENDANCE UPON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The statistics of school attendance for last year contain some items of real sig- 
nificance. The reports of school officers in the counties and in the independent 
cities of this state, classify the children between 4 and 7 years of age, 7 and 15 
years, and 15 and 20 years. The whole number in each of these classes is given, 
as well as the number in each who attended school. Counting all who were re- 
ported as attending private schools in both the country and the cities, the per- 
centage of attendance in the country was 66, and in twenty-seven cities 65. In 
the public schools, the attendance of the class between 4 and 7 years was in the 
country 54 per cent., and in the cities 45 per cent.; of the class between 7 and 15 
years, in the country 79 per cent., and in the cities 64 per cent.; and of the class 
between 15 and 20 years, in the country 47 per cent, and in the cities 15 per cent, 
The most important school age is between 7 and 15 years, and the showing for 
this period in the country is quite commendable. <A larger proportion by far of 
those in our cities between 15 and 20 years of age, are deprived of school instruc- 
tion, and kept employed in the various trades. 

In Massachusetts, the attendance of the children between 5 and 15 years of age 
upon the public schools, was 72 per cent. last year. ‘This embraced the children 
of the cities and the country. Taking the children between 7 and 15 years of 
age, in Wisconsin, as reported from both the cities and country, and not includ- 
ing those who attended private schools, and the attendance of this class will give 
us 76 per cent. In the former state, a truant law is enforced in nearly a half of 
the towns; but in Wisconsin, no law compelling the attendance of the children 
exists. Yet our state does not suffer in comparison with the old Bay state. 

Still the statistics from the cities in Wisconsin exhibit on the whole a defect 
which should be remedied. It is possible to enact a provision for compulsory 
education, which might be applicable to them, and might be executed by their 
police force. 


THE ENCYCLOP_LEDIA BRITANNICA, 

Prof. Searing, in the July number of this journal, 1877, commended the Amer- 
ican reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica to the teachers, professional men, 
and cultivated families of the state, as the best encyclopedia in the language. 
The two volumes added since that date condirm us still more in our hearty in- 


dorsement of that judgment. It is the highest praise of the work to say that it 


needs no commendation. In every department of knowledge it supplies the 
latest results of investigation, compactly stated in a style that combines the accu- 
racy of the best scholarship, with literary qualities of a high order. 

Nine times revised by eminent scholars whose fame is world wide, its ample 
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information on every subject furnishes a complete library in itself, condensing 
what has been acquired by the immense toil of many gleaning from thousands 
of volumes, into so brief a compass that the work is easily within the reach of 
all. With this magnificent encyclopedia at hand, one possesses better appa- 
ratus for the study and investigation of the various questions daily arising, 
than is afforded by a costly library of hundrecs of volumes. Its statements are 
full, exhaustive, and of the highest authority on all subjects. There can be no 
wiser economy in book buying than in securing this invaluable work. 

It is issued in a way that enables those of modest means gradually to accumu. 
late what in its completeness would seem too formidable for them to purchase, 
One volume is published about every four months, and there are but few who, 
by thoughtfulness, could not retrench useless and extravagant expenditures, and 
thus secure a library which would be an enduring treasure for life, enriching 
and adorning the home and its inmates. 


AMERICAN ARCH_LEOLOGY. 


For more than a quarter of a century, the Smithsonian Institute has been en. 
gaged in researches concerning the antiquities of America. As the result of its 
efforts many important memoirs have been prepared, and published in its Annual 
Reports, and in the Contributions to Knowledge; and the National Museun, in 
charge of the institution, has become the depository of the largest and most val- 
uable collection of American aboriginal relics in the world. 

In continuation of previous effort in the same direction, the institution con- 
templates the publication of an exhaustive work on American Archeology, with 
numerous illustrations. This will be accompanied by a series of maps, exhibit- 
ing by appropriate signs and colors the localities and distinctive characteristics 
of ancient mounds and earthworks; shell heaps; cave and cliff dwellings; ma- 
sonry ; sculptured slabs or carved images; inscriptions and rock paintings; graves 
and cemeteries; aboriginal quarries and salt works; caches or deposits of ob- 
jects in large quantities; workshops or places of ancient aboriginal industry; 
ancient roads or trails; and reservoirs and aqueducts. 

To this end the Institution desires to collect from every available source, what- 
ever is now known, or can be ascertained by special investigation, of the antiqui- 
ties of North America, and it invites general coéperation. A circular explain. 
ing more fully the purposes and desires of the Institution, has been prepared and 





distributed. Persons wishing to obtain the circular, or having any facts of inter- 
est to communicate, can address Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, at Washington, D. C. 

WE would acknowledge the receipt, this spring, of many lists of subscribers 
from county superintendents and others, taken principally in connection with 
the institutes and examinations. Columbia county leads off with a total new 
list (in addition to a large previous patronage) of 80. We will soon prepare a 
statement of the number of teachers required and of the number of subscribers 
for the Journal, in a few leading counties, say all those where the number of sub- 
scribers comes up to one-third or one-half of the teachers employed. 





l- 
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In Germany, the parents of the children rarely visit their public schools. It 
js difficult for strangers to gain admittance in order to witness the daily exer- 
cises of the classes. Two reasons are urged for this practice. The presence of 
those not belonging to the school, tends to draw away the attention of the pupils 
from their studies. The regular recitations of the school exhibit not the ripest 
work of the teacher and scholars, and convey, therefore, imperfect impressions 
of the character of their work. It is their custom to have exhibitions at the 
close of each term, and the parents and others are invited to be present at these. 
In this way, it is claimed that the public acquire correct and adequate notions 
of their schools. 





A SUBSCRIBER in Windsor, who sent money to Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, 
for a book, will please send them his name, and identify himself, by stating the 
amount sent. 


Messrs. W. J. PARK & Co., some of whose recent publications are noticed and 
advertised in this number, have in preparation a treatise on Orthoépy. 


A GENERAL CATALOGUE of Choice Books for the Library, Classified and Priced. 

Published by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 288 pp. Price 25 cents. 

In this handsome manual the publishers have given, in a conveniently arranged 
form, a catalogue that will assist private purchasers, librarians, heads of schools 
and colleges, and others, in choosing and buying their books. For this purpose 
they have selected the standard works in the leading departments of literature, 
giving the editions, prices, etc. These have been classified alphabetically under 
142 subjects or heads of departments. Over 8,500 titles of works are given, which 
appear under the proper heads, arranged alphabetically by authors. They have 
rendered further aid to the searcher for books on special subjects by adding an in- 
dex of nearly 600 titles. The purchaser will find it a good selection ot the best 
books by ancient and modern authors in all departments of literature, science, 
and art. 

First Lessons ty Frencu. Illustrated. By Emma E. Bullet. Cincinnati: Van 

Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 108 pp. 12 mo. 

The most perfect way, of course, of learning a living language, is for the child 
to hear it habitually and correctly spoken, and to participate in the conversation ; 
and two languayres can be learned about as readily as one. Next to this is a sys- 
tem of easy lessons, in early life, under a competent teacher. To meet this want, 
the author has prepared this little book, based on the results of twelve years suc- 
cessful experience in teaching French to children. It may confidently be recom- 
mended for a similar purpose. The neatness of the book and the illustrations 
prefixed to each lesson, make it quite attractive to the pupil. 
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A System or Punctuation: For the Use of Schools. By C. W. Butterfield, Pub. 
lished by W. J. Park & Co., Madison, and by West & Co., Milwaukee. 

This neat little treatise presents the received principles of Punctuation ina 
clear manter, and by the aid of a Diagram which accompanies the book, and 
which can easily be transferred to the blackboard, the whole matter can be pre- 
sented to a class in a synoptical form, and in a way to fix itin the memory. Mr, 
Butterfield, who is the author of various historical works, has done a good ser. 
vice in preparing this concise manual, which should be found in all our schools, 
We may add that all pupils should be thoroughly grounded in the art, in con. 
nection with composition writing. 


INTERNATIONAL ReEvreEW.—The number of this journal for May and June has 
made its prompt appearance. The leading articles cover quite a range of subjects, 
The first is on Science and Theology, Ancient and Modern, by Froude, the En. 
glish historian. This is followed by a brief and well written review of the New 
King of Italy and the New Pope. Ray Palmer contributes three sonnets on 
War, with the motto from Virgil, “ Bella—horrida bella.’ Judge Peabody fur. 
nishes a reminiscence of the late civil war, under the title of The United States 
Provisional Court for the State of Louisiana. Then comes the articles—Reason 
and Sentiment, by Henry C. Pedder; The Bible, I, Egyptology, by Dr. Schatf, 
II, The Gospel of John, by Dr. Lyman Abbott; Learned Women of Bologna; The 
Moral Problem, by Ex-Pres. Mark Hopkins; The Future of the Erie Canal, by 
John B. Jervis, and Elements of a National Wealth, by David A. Wells. Twen. 
ty-four pages are taken up with notices of recent American, English, German, 
and French Books. The comments are pointed, candid, and judicious, They 
will pay a perusal, 

This work fills a position of its own in our periodical literature. The contri- 
butions are of the solid and practical order. 

Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. Price $5.00 a year. 

HArper’s Monruty. — The May number has the usual amount of illustrated 
articles: Coast Rambles in Essex, Mass.; The Italian Poets; Old Flemish Masters; 
Along the Havel, in Germany; Song Birds of the West. Several other minor 
pieces are illustrated; as, The Story of Jean Malcomb and Easter Morning. Two 
novels, Macleod of Dore, and the Return of the Native, are continued. 

Among the shorter articles, The English Civil Service and Free Muscular De- 
velopment, attract our attention, as the most instructive. The latter is written 
with great care, and with a clear comprehension of the subject. The reading of 
it will repay many of our teachers. We have given, as yet, but little time to the 
editurial departments; but ‘we shall find them, without doubt, abounding in racy 
and original matter, 

Tur Domestic MontuLy.—The May number of this Fashion Magazine pre- 
sents a great variety of styles which cannot fail to delight the feminine eye, and 
an abundance of fresh, reliable, and practical information to guide and assist 
ladies in supplying their wants. Each number contains some of the best reading 
that can be found in current light literature. Published by Blake & Company, 
849 Broadway, New York, at $1.50 per year, inclusive of pattern premium. 


Specimen copies, 15 cents. 
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Tue Blind Institute at Janesville has now 
seventy-seven pupils. 

Most of the village and city schools in the 
state have opened the spring term with a large 
attendance. 

Tue first school in the village of Hillsbor- 
ough, Vernon county, was taught in a corn- 
crib, in the summer time. 

Mi.wWavkEE has six kindergarten schools, 
all of a private character, and only a portion 
using the German methods. 

Tue wages of female teachers, especially 
in the country districts, are lower on an aver- 
age than those of a year ago. 

Sr. Louts has forty kindergarten schools 
connected with its public school system. 
They are taught on the Froebel system. 

Pror. E. W. FARNHAM, a graduate of Law- 
rence University, is teaching successfully the 
public school at Wauzeka, Crawford county. 

Ex-Supt, SEARING presented his lecture on 
Mohammedism before the Brodhead institute, 
in the Congregational Church of the place, 
April 11th. 

Mr. CuLVER, the station agent at Wauzeka, 
has in his possession a fine mastodon tooth 
with a portion of the lower jaw, found ina 
gravel bank near his place. 

During the month of June, the committee 
of the Normal School Board on the examina- 
tion of the graduating classes will visit the 
four Normal Schools in the state. 

Pror. WALTER G. Bonnam, of New Jersey, 
has been secured as the principal of the 
Tomah school. He is a graduate of Milton 
College, and has had experience in teaching. 

Tue State Superintendent has delivered 
eighteen evening addresses, chiefiy in connec- 
tion with the institutes, since March 6th. He 
has deen able to attend sixteen of the spring 
institutes. 

Pror. HemMAN has resigned his position in 
the German and English Academy in Milwau- 
kee, and is now raising funds to establish a 
German Teachers’ Seminary somewhere in 
this country. 

THE 
done a very sensible thing in reappointing, for 
another year, Prof. R. W. Burton, the present 
popular and efficient city superintendent of 
their schools. 


soard of Education of Janesville have 


Tue income of Japan for the purpose of 
public schools in 1875, was $4,233,096. She em- 
ploys 44,000 teachers, and has 1,926,000 schol- 
ars enrolled. This speaks well, and is a grand 
start toward a broader civilization. e 

Miss MINNIE H. KELLEnNER, Supt. of Brown 
county, has been prevented by an attack of 
pleurisy from inspecting some of her schools 
this spring; but she has recovered from her 
illness, and began her round of visits. 

Miss Apa WyckorFrF, on resigning lately her 
position in the high school at La Crosse, re- 
ceived from the Board of Education the tes- 
timony that she had performed her duties with 
fidelity, zeal, and to the satisfaction of all. 

A RECENT note from ex-Supt. Jno. G. Me- 
Mynn contains a cordial invitation for the 
state superintendent and his assistant to visit 
his school at Racine. We hear excellent re- 
ports of his work with the boys in his Acad- 
emy. 

Miss Este ie VY. Bancock, a graduate of the 
Cortland Normal School, New York, has been 
engaged as the second assistant in the high 
school at La Crosse. She brings with her good 
testimonials, especially from Prof. Hoose, the 
principal of the Cortland School. 

A portion of the reports of the spring in- 
stitutes has been received by the state super- 
The attendance of those reported 
has been as follows: New London, 102; Foot- 
ville, 75; Plover, 123; Mazomanie, 128; Del- 
ton, 57; Stoughton, 130; Richland Center, 114; 
Centralia, 41; Appleton, 75. 


intendent. 


Gero. H. Reap has been re-elected the city 
superintendent of the Oshkosh schools. 

G. L. Bowman, Clifton, was the recipient of 
a volume of poems, album, and other pres- 
ents, from his pupiis, at the close of the win- 
ter term. 

TueE citizens of Lodi met April 26, to de- 
cide upon building a new school-house in the 
place of one burned recently, upon the selec- 
tion of a site, and upon the plans and modes 
of erecting the house. 

Tue teachers of Washington and Ozaukee 
counties have formed a joint 
They hold their next meeting, May 25th, at 
Newberg, near the line between the counties. 


association. 


A programme of practical subjects for discus- 
sion has been arranged. 
WE recently met Rev. A. C. Barry, of Racine 
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county, who was superintendent of public in- 
struction for two years anda half, prior to 
1858. He is still in vigorous health, performs a 
good deal of public work, and retains an ear- 
nest interest in the educational affairs of the 
State. 

SUPERINTENDENT WYMAN, of Vernon coun- 
ty, provides his teachers with blank reports 
of the daily recitations of their schools. 
These are filled out at the beginning of each 
‘term, and sent on to him for revision. In this 
way, he is able to assist these teachers by 
many suitable snggestions. 

In the railroad disaster, April 8th, near La- 
valle, Sauk county, 164 copies of the last an- 
nual report of the state superintendent were 
destroyed with the other express packages on 
the train. These copies were sent to town 
clerks in the counties of Vernon and Clark. 
It is impossible to furnish these clerks a re- 
supply, as only alimited number of the re- 
ports was published. 

A DAUGHTER of Prof. Haire, of Janesville, 
only fourteen years old, is a proficient scholar 
in the Latin and Greek Languages. She aids 
her father in giving instruction in the former 
language. 

Tue Institute at Brodhead was in session 
six weeks before the state took the charge of 
it, April 23d. It had enrolled 166 members. 
The exercises consisted largely of recitations 
by classes. Instruction was given mainly by 
Supt. Richmond, Profs. Morgan, Twining, 
Rait, and Saunders, and Miss Richmond. A 
good deal of interest was awakened in the 
studies of the course. 

THE Industrial school for boys, at Wauke- 
sha, has nearly 40) inmates. <A visitor is im- 
pressed by two facts: The many bright and 
sharp faces which he finds among the boys; 
and the apparent willingness with which these 
boys study their lessons, and perform their 
tasks in the shops and on the farm. 

LETTERS from the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, state that all the contributions to 
the Paris Exposition, sent by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, have been receiv- 
ed in good condition. They have been for- 
warded from that place in the government ves- 
sels. 

Tue legislature granted Prof. T. C. Cham- 
berlain, the chief of the State Geological Sur- 
vey, a leave of absence, during the summer, 
to attend the International Convention of Ge- 
ologists at Paris, and to take charge, in that 
time. of our educational as well as geological 
exhibits at the exposition. 


Geo. L. WituiaMs, Eso.. Suverintendent of 
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Wood county, writes in reference to the insti- 
tute held at Centralia, that ‘* the teachers sep- 
arated at the close of the institute with a uni- 
versal feeling of satisfaction at the work ac. 
complished, only regretting that another week 
could not be thus prolitably employed. In 
Prof. Thayer we found a most thorough and 
earnest worker—one understanding the needs 
and knowing also the remedies. A desire was 
expressed by a Unanimous vote that he may 
be permitted to visit us again. as conductor of 
a two weeks’ institute, at an early date.” 

THE members of the Wood County Institute 
organized, at the close of their session, a 
teachers’ association. This speaks well for 
this company of intelllgent workers, as well as 
for their thorough-going county superinten- 
dent. 

THE Janesville High School closed the win- 
ter term with the graduatiug exercises of its 
senior class of nine members. The occasion 
was of more than ordinary interest. Miss 
Della Case presented the opening essay; and 
Mr. Charles H. Wingate, the valedictory ora- 
tion. This school has graduated, since its or- 
ganization in 1855, as far as has been ascer- 
tained, 89 pupils. Pres. Warren D. Parker is 
one of them, belonging to the class of 1859. 

Tuk state institutions hold their commence- 
ment day as follows: The State University, 
Wednesday, June 19th; the Whitewater and 
the River Falls Normal Schools, Thursday, 
June 2th; and the Platteville and the Osh- 
kosh Normal Schools, Thursday, June 27th. 

THE commencement day of the other col- 
leges in the state occurs as follows: Milwaukee 
College, Tuesday, June 18th; Wisconsin Fe- 
male College, Fox Lake, Wednesday, June 
19th; Racine and Ripon, Wednesday, June 
2th; Lawrence University, Appleton, Thurs- 
day, June 27th; Beloit and Milton, Wednes- 
day, July 3d. 

Tue closing exercises of the academies and 
seminaries occur, so far as has been ascertain- 
ed, as follows: Rochester Seminary, Friday, 
June Mth; Racine Academy and Elroy Semi- 
nary, Wednesday, June 19th; Milwaukee 
Academy, Wednesday, June 26th; Kemper 
Hall, Kenosha, and Janesville Classical Acad- 
emy, Friday, June 28th. 

Tue state superintendents of Indiana and 
Iowa have been meeting, this spring, district 
conventions of county superintendents in their 
states, and discussing with them various prac 
tical questions on the oversight and the con- 
dition of their schools. 

Tur Toledo Blade says that unwholesome 
diet, lack of out-door exercises, late hours, and 
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society excitement do more towards killing the 
young, or making invalids of them, than un- 
due work of the brain in our schools. 

In the whole United States, an illiterate per- 
son commits ten times the number of crimes 
which an educated one does. 

Tue graduating exercises of the high school 
at Menasha took place April 3, and gave 
much satisfaction. Six young ladies received 
diplomas. Mr. C. D. Abbey is principal, and 
Miss D. E. Darrow his assistant. 

Tris useless to hope to teach scholars to 
speak and write correctly, except by inducing 
them to read, talk, and compose much and cor- 
rectly. The notion that ‘compositions * are 
a mere “accomplishment” in schools, should 
be expelled from the heads of parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils. 

From their reports, the county superintend- 


* ents appear to have issued certificates this 


springloa little more than one-half of the ap- 
plicants for the same; and still, as a rule, 
there are quite enough clothed With authority 
to teach to fill the schools. Itis encouraging 
toknow that there is a large army of young 
reserves, drilling for service when needed. 


Hon. ALEXANDER WILsoN, the Attorney 
General of the state, is a graduate of Union 
College, New York. On coming to Wisconsin, 
he taught four years as the principal of the 
public schools ot Mineral Point. Under him 
the work of these was systematized and plac- 
ed ona permanent basis. He served subse- 
quently, fora time, as the superintendent of 
the common schools of lowa county. 


Tue lecture of Hon. W. C. Whitford, at the 
M.E. Church, last Thursday evening, on the 
subject of education, was largely attended, all 
the sitting and standing room being occupied. 
The lecture gave a historical account of the 
early schools of the state, together with sta- 
tistics which prove the educational interests 
of Wisconsin to be in a prosperous condition. 
His appeal for the country district school was 
earnest and to the point, and showed that our 
state superintendent 1s determined to perform 
faithfully the duties entrusted to him.— Waw- 
kesha Freeman. 

AN official visitor at the River Falls Normal 
School in aletter lately received, says: 

I have visited River Falls, and find a good 
school there. It is well organized, and is con- 
ducted in its manipulations upon common 
sense principles. I am well pleased with my 
visit. I was very cordially received,and cour- 
teously entertained. 1 have now seen all our 
normal schools. I think the state has reason 
to be proud of them. They are accomplish- 
hg great good. I wish them God speed. 
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A CORRESPONDENT says: “The late men- 
tion, in several numbers of the JourRNAL, of 
per cent, of attendance and tardiness in the La 
Crosse schools might lead to the inference 
that this meritorious feature was something 
new; whereas, under the able and judicious 
management of superintendent Weston, punc- 
tuality ceased to be a novelty there some years 
since. Two years ago, in February, March, 
April, and May, with an average enrollment 
of about 1,500, there were but sixty-one cases 
of tardiness in the four months, the largest 
number (33) occurring in February, and the 
smallest number (4) in March. There were 
but 344 cases during that year which caused 
superintendent tu ask, in his annual report, if 
it was desirable to do better.” 


THE following are the most important and 
suggestive features of the bill for the improve- 
ment of public schools recently submitted to 
the Kentucky legislature: ‘*The appoint- 
ment of a committee of twenty-four of the 
prominent men of the state. who are identified 
with school interests, who shall, in sub-com- 
mittee of eight, select a State Board of Edu- 
cation of eight members, to guard and enhance 
the educational interests of the state, and 
elect a district superintendent of common 
schools for each judicial district in the state, 
for the term of twoyears, at a salary of $1,500 
a year. This state board aie to select and 
adopt the text-books for the common schools, 
and the books so adopted are not to be chang- 
ed for five years. The board is also to inaug- 
urate the beneficent system of district libra- 
ries, an excellent feature of many of the “best 
systems in the Northern States.” 


Mr. S. 8. LockHart, principal of the school 
at Randolph, sends us, as secretary, the fol- 
lowing brief account of the spring institute 
for Columbus county. It serves a good pur- 
pose also as indicating the sort of work done 
at institutes: 


The institute held at Portage, April 1-6. was 
the second largest ever held in the county. 
It called together the cultivated, talented 
teachers from all parts of the county, who are 
not satisfied with present knowledge and seek 
to obtain more. There could be no stronger 
testimonial to Supt. Scott, of the contidence 
his teachers have in him, than the large num- 
bers who responded to his call, and the insti- 
tute could wish no higher reward than the 
pleasure and profit afforded. The institute 
was conducted by Prof. Albert Salisbury, of 
Whitewater Normal School. The amount of 
work done, and well done, was truly marvel- 
ous; the teachers went away with many new 
ideas and impulses for their summer's work, 
Two lectures were delivered during the week; 
one, on Wednesday evening, by Hon. W. C. 
Whitford, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, on the * Origin and Worth of the Public 
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telligent audiences. The following is a sum- institutes, 120; number having atter d poy 
mary of the register: Knrollment, 156; aver- leges and universities, 8: academies Mie col- 
age attendance, 125; number holding certifi- mal schools, 12; high schools, 81: con OE 
cates, first grade, 4; second grade, 20; third schools, 24; St. Mary's Catholic school, “aged 
re 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BUTTERFIELD’S SYSTEM OF PUNCTUATION. 


Being a concise treatise on Grammatical and Rhetorical Punctuation for the 
use of schols. By C. W. Butterfield. Flexible cloth. Price 40 cents. Copy 
mailed on receipt of price. Though the work is designed for the use of schools, 
it is also adapted for the requirements of professional and business men, who de. 
sire to write or correspond without fear of misapprehension or mistake. A use. 
ful diagram for teaching the system, and an exemplification of the marks used 
in proof reading, are a suitable appendix to the work. 

W. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, 
Madison, Wis. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH ANALYSIS, Illustrated by a New System of 
Diagrams. By Stephen H. Carperter, Prof. of English in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

This book, the result of the author’s experience in the class room, is designed 
to assist students, by a System of Diagrams, in obtaining the outline structure 
of sentences, which an ordinary knowledge of English grammar may presup- 
pose, and thus fix in the eye and mind the principles of analysis, a correct knowl. 
edge of which, as a rule, is wanting among students. 

Price, in boards, 25 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 

W. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, 
Madison, Wis. 
In Preparation a Treatise on Orthoépy. 





WANTED. —=- Young Men reiccrepy, 





AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, and earn from $10 to $100 a month, the year 
around; situations furnished. Small salaries 
In Colleges, and at present Principal of a while practicing on line. Whole expenses 


sa aa i earned back 1nafew morths. Light work and 
oe gine Anetemy, Guieee % Guan easily acquired. Recommended by Supt. W. 
tutor. Good reasons for wishing a change, | J. Telegraph Co., a8 the only reliable Tele- 
and best of references. Address, graph School. Address, with stamp, R. Val- 


PRiNcIPAL, care Wisconsin Journal scucatiou | ehtine, Manager, Janesville, Wis. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms. Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alaris, Tewer Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanpuzen & Tivr, 102 K, 2d St., Cincinnatl, 


can make money faster at work for us than | 
at anything cles. Capital not required; we | 
will start you. $12 perday at home made | 
by theindustrious. Men, women, boys and 
girls wanted everywhere to work forus. Now 
is the time. Costly outfit and terms free. Ad-| 
dress, True & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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